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ABSTRACT 

This study describes a program designed to increase the use of appropriate social skills and 
improve academic achievement. The targeted population consists of lower elementary students 
in four separate communities, located in northeast Illinois. All four communities are part of one 
major metropolitan area and surrounding suburbs, and the status of family income ranges from 
low to upper levels. Evidence for the existence of the problem includes teacher observational 
checklists denoting levels of students’ off-task behaviors, teacher surveys denoting cooperative 
learning strategies utilized in their classrooms, and student surveys reflecting their attitudes 
towards cooperative vs. individual instruction. 

Analysis of probable cause data revealed a lack of social skills that contributed to off-task 
behaviors. Review of professional literature revealed that off-task behavior might also stem 
from poor social skills since many students do not come to school with the same social values. 

A review of the solution strategies suggested by the professional literature, combined with an 
analysis of the settings of the problem, resulted in the selection of the problem solving approach 
incorporating lessons built on cooperative learning with increased emphasis on positive social 
skills to improve academic achievement. 

Post intervention data indicated academic growth, awareness of appropriate social skills, and a 
stronger sense of belonging. More research is necessary to determine the long-term effects of 
cooperative learning in the classroom. 
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CHAPTER 1 

PROBLEM STATEMENT AND CONTEXT 
General Statement of the Problem 

The students of the targeted elementary class demonstrate poor comprehension 
and understanding of group skills, which results in poor achievement in group learning 
situations. This is evident by a behavior checklist, student surveys, and teacher observations. 

Site A 

Site A is an elementary school comprised of grades pre-kindergarten through sixth with a 
total enrollment of 829 students. According to the School Report Card, a document required by 
the State Legislation, the social/ethnic background of the students is reported as 9.2% White, 
0.7% Black, 88.4% Hispanic, 1 .7% Asian/Pacific Islander, and 0% Native American. There are 
89.1% of students reported as low-income. Low-income students may come from families 
receiving public aid, may live in institutions for neglected or delinquent children, may be 
supported in foster homes with public funds, or may be eligible to receive free or reduced-priced 
lunches. There are 37.5% limited-English proficient students eligible for bilingual education at 
Site A. The school has an attendance rate of 96.5% and a student mobility rate of 19.8%. The 
percent of chronic truancy is reported as 0.6%. The number of chronic truants is four. The 
average class size is 21.8 students per class in kindergarten, 22.8 students per class in first grade, 
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27.0 students per class in third grade and 29 students per class in sixth grade. The time devoted 
to the teaching of core subjects is the average number of minutes of instruction per five-day 
school week in each subject area divided by five. The instructional time allotted for each subject 
in third grade is as follows: forty-eight minutes is devoted to mathematics, twenty-four minutes 
for science, one hundred forty-four minutes for English, and twenty-eight minutes for social 
science. For sixth grade: fifty-three minutes is devoted for mathematics, forty minutes for 
science, one hundred three minutes for English, and forty minutes for social science. At Site A, 
100% of students’ parents/guardians had personal contact with the school staff during the school 
year. Site A has successfully implemented the following: 

• Instrumental band program for fifth and sixth grade students 

• Chorus for grades five and six students 

• After-school dance program 

• After-school tutoring for recommended students 

• After-school guidance counseling program 

• Math Club 

• Science Club 

• Peer Leaders 

• Arts and Crafts Club 

• Workshops on writing are offered to parents 

• Summer Bridges, a state summer school program, offered to third and sixth graders 

• Summer school for fourth and fifth grades 

• Early intervention during summer for pre-kindergarten ESL students and bilingual ESL 
classes 
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Site B 

Site B is an elementary school comprised of grades first through sixth with a total 
enrollment of 581 students. According to the School Report Card, a document required by the 
State Legislation, the social/ethnic background of the students is reported as 44.9% White, 7.4% 
Black, 46.5% Hispanic, 0.9% Asian/Pacific Islander and 0.3% Native American. There are 
54.7% of students reported as low-income. Low-income students may come from families 
receiving public aid, may live in institutions for neglected or delinquent children, may be 
supported in foster homes with public funds, or may be eligible to receive free or reduced-priced 
lunches. The percentage of limited-English proficient students eligible for bilingual education is 
33.4%. Site B has an attendance rate of 95.5% and a student mobility rate of 16.8%. The 
percent of chronic truancy is reported as 0.9%. The number of chronic truants is five. The 
average class size is 23 students per class in first and third grade and 22.2 students per class in 
sixth grade. The time devoted to the teaching of core subjects is the average number of minutes 
of instruction per five-day school week in each subject area divided by five. The instructional 
time allotted for each subject in third grade is as follows: fifty-five minutes is devoted to 
mathematics, twenty-five minutes for science, one hundred twenty-five minutes for English, and 
twenty-five minutes for social science. For sixth grade, sixty minutes is devoted for 
mathematics, forty minutes for science, one hundred twenty-five minutes for English, and thirty- 
five minutes for social science. At Site B, 100% of students’ parents/guardians had personal 
contact with the school staff during the school year. Site B has successfully implemented the 
following: 

• Exit criteria for students in grades one through sixth were shared with parents 
throughout the year along with the ways parents could help their child at home 
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• Additional help for meeting the exit criteria, such as tutoring and summer school 

® Assessment instruments that demonstrated mastery of the exit criteria were developed 
and used in grades one through six 

• New spelling series for students in grades two through six implemented and Open 
Court Phonics Program was used in both grades one and two 

• Interactive learning stations (a monitor, VCR, three computers) with Internet access 
were installed in grades one through four classrooms 

• A truancy interventionist worked with students and families to improve attendance at 
school and attendance court was started at the end of the 1999-2000 school year; the 
attendance rate remained constant 

• Homework assignment books, school-wide assertive discipline plans, character 
education (Building Esteem in Students Today), DARE, Spirit Club, Student of the 
Week, and Talk It Out (conflict resolution program) remain in place 

SiteC 

Site C is an elementary school comprised of grades kindergarten through fifth with a total 
enrollment of 614 students. According to the School Report Card, a document required by the 
State Legislation, the social/ethnic background of the students is reported as 1 1.6% White, 

1 1.4% Black, 75.2% Hispanic, 1.8% Asian/Pacific Islander, and 0% Native American. There are 
52.6% of students reported as low- income. Low-income students may come from families 
receiving public aid, may live in institutions for neglected or delinquent children, may be 
supported in foster homes with public funds, or may be eligible to receive free or reduced-priced 
lunches. The percentage of limited-English proficient students eligible for bilingual education is 
36.5%. Site C has an attendance rate of 95.5% and a student mobility rate of 31.9%. The 
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percent of chronic truancy is reported as 4.1%. The number of chronic truants is 23. The 
average class size is 24.3 students per class in kindergarten, 26.3 students per class in first grade, 
and 23.5 students per class in third grade. The time devoted to the teaching of core subjects is 
the average number of minutes of instruction per five-day school week in each subject area 
divided by five. The instructional time allotted for each subject in third grade is as follows: sixty 
minutes is devoted to mathematics, eighteen minutes for science, one hundred fifty-two minutes 
for English, and twenty-seven minutes for social science. At Site C, 100% of students’ 
parents/guardians had personal contact with the school staff during the school year. 

Site C has successfully implemented the following: 

• A two million-dollar grant given by the county for a summer school program to strengthen 
skills in reading, writing, and math 

• Reading Together USA Program implemented at 1 1 sites 

• Reading Together USA Adult Training Program provided for parents at six elementary sites 

• Title I staff at all elementary buildings aided teachers and principals with Power Reading 
Program 

• STAR Reading Assessment and Developmental Reading Assessment used to identify 
students needing additional support to increase their reading achievement 

• Conducted an intervention program for grades two through eight, providing additional 
assistance in reading and mathematics 

• Conducted a pre-phonics and phonics intervention program for students in grades K, 1 , and 2 

• Began a bilingual component to the gifted programs with hopes to expand 

• Established a district Math Task Force to develop short and long term goals for improving 
student achievement in math 
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Site D 

Site D is an elementary school comprised of grades one through four with a total 
enrollment of 650 students. According to the School Report Card, a document required by the 
State Legislation, the social/ethnic background of the students is reported as 70.4% White, 1.8% 
Black, 17.3% Hispanic, 10.4% Asian/Pacific Islander, and 0.2% Native American. There are 
18.9% of students reported as low-income. Low-income students may come from families 
receiving public aid, may live in institutions for neglected or delinquent children, may be 
supported in foster homes with public funds, or may be eligible to receive free or reduced-priced 
lunches. The percentage of limited-English proficient students eligible for bilingual education is 
9.5%. Site D has an attendance rate of 95% and a student mobility rate of 32.6%. The percent of 
chronic truancy is reported as 0%. The number of chronic truants is 0%. The average class size 
is 20.6 students per class in first grade and 25 students per class in third grade. The time devoted 
to the teaching of core subjects is the average number of minutes of instruction per five-day 
school week in each subject area divided by five. The instructional time allotted for each subject 
in third grade is as follows: sixty minutes is devoted to mathematics, twenty minutes for science, 
one hundred sixteen minutes for English, and twenty-six minutes for social science. At Site D, 

1 00% of students’ parents/guardians had personal contact with the school staff during the school 
year. 

Site D has successfully implemented the following: 

• Triple A, a gifted program for qualifying students beginning in second grade to meet the 
needs of gifted reading and math students 

• Apriendo Jugando, an after-school program meeting once a week to meet the needs of the 
neediest, at-risk ESL (English As A Second Language) students 
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• Enrichment Summer School, a summer curriculum program with small class sizes to 
maximize this enrichment program with free to minimal cost to parents 

• Student of the Week, a self-esteem program that features one child from each general 
classroom 

• Star Program, a positive discipline program run throughout the school to promote attention to 
discipline 

• Each classroom has one computer/printer along with central lab with Internet access 

The District Information 
Site A 

Site A is located in a large metropolitan area of a mid-western state. As determined by 
state standards the school district is considered to be a unit district with an enrollment of 
426,814. A unit district is one that provides education for students in kindergarten through 
twelfth grade and is under the direction of one superintendent and one school board. Due to the 
large size of the district, it is divided into sub-regions. The sub-region in which Site A is located 
has a total enrollment of 80,798 students. 

The total number of elementary schools is 491 in this urban district. There are 392 
regular elementary schools, 35 magnet schools, 24 community academies, 13 special schools, 
and 28 middle schools included in the number. Site A is considered to be a regular elementary 
school. There are 92 secondary schools in District A. Forty-eight are 
general/technological/academic prep schools, 16 are magnet schools, eight are community 
academies, seven are vocational schools, and 1 3 are special schools. District A has six Safe 
School Sites for disruptive students, and 27 sites for dropouts. 
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The racial/ethnic background for the District A is 9.9% White, 52.3% Black, 34.4% 
Hispanic, 3.2% Asian/Pacific Islander, and 0.2% Native American. The district is made up of 
85.6% low-income students and 13.7% limited-English proficient students. The district’s 
attendance is recorded at 91.6% and has a 26.6% mobility rate. The chronic truancy rate is 4.3% 
with 17,000 chronic truants. The average class size is 23.7 for kindergarten, 25.1 for first grade, 
24.0 for third grade, and 25.0 for sixth grade. The percentage of teachers by racial/ethnic 
background and gender is 45.4% White, 41.3% Hispanic, 40.6% Black, 2.3% Asian/Pacific 
Islander, and 0.2% Native American, 23.1% male and 76.9% female, with a total of 23,723 
teachers in the district. 

The teachers in District A share an average teaching experience of 14.6 years. Teachers 
with a bachelor’s degree make-up 53.7% and teachers with a master’s degree and above 
represent 45.7%. The pupil to teacher ratio is 22.6:1 with the pupil to certified staff ratio being 
15.4:1. The pupil to administrator ratio is 329.5:1. The average teacher salary is $50,411 with 
the administrators’ salary being $87,703. The equalized assessed valuation per pupil is $90,863, 
while the school tax is $4.35 per $100. The instructional expenditure per pupil is $5,064 and the 
operating expenditure is $7,827. A state grant was given to the district for a summer school 
program to strengthen skills in reading, writing, and mathematics. 

Site B 

Site B is located in a suburb of a large metropolitan area in a mid- western state. As 
determined by the state guidelines, the school district is considered to be a unit district with an 
enrollment of 5,806. A unit district is one that provides education for students in kindergarten 
through twelfth grade and is under the direction of one superintendent and one school board. 
This district is more than nine million dollars in debt despite two tax increases in the last year 
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and has been on a financial watch list since 1 992. The district is also under the control of a State 
Board of Education Financial Oversight Panel. Budget cuts have reduced services, as well as 
teacher and student morale and the maintenance has slipped badly as well. 

The unit district serves students from five neighboring communities. There is a 
kindergarten building, five elementary buildings, a junior high, high school, and an alternative 
education building in the district. 

The racial/ethnic background for District B is 53.4% White, 5.2% Black, 40.1% 

Hispanic, 0.8% Asian/Pacific Islander, and 0.4% Native American. District B is made up of 
42.4% low-income students and 18.5% limited-English proficient students. The district’s 
attendance is recorded at 94.9% with a 23.4% mobility rate. The chronic truancy rate is 16% 
with 910 chronic truants. The average class size is 22.4 for kindergarten, 22.6 for grade one, 

22.7 for third grade, and 21 .5 for sixth grade. The percentage of teacher by racial/ethnic 
background and gender is 93.2% White, 5.8% Hispanic, 1.0% Asian/Pacific Islander, 0% Blacks, 
and 0% Native Americans, 27.8% male and 72.2% female, with a total number of 310 teachers in 
the district. 

The district’s average teaching experience is 15.4 years. Teachers with bachelor’s degree 
equals 53.3% and teachers with a master’s degree and above represent 46.7%. The pupil to 
teacher ratio is 24.7:1 with the pupil to certified staff ratio being 15.9:1. The pupil to 
adminis trator ratio is 208.3:1. The average teacher salary is $48,365 with the administrators’ 
average salary being $62,865. The equalized assessed valuation per pupil is $53,904 while the 
school tax is $4.71 per $100. The instructional expenditure per pupil is $3,91 1 and operating 
expenditure is $6,636. A two million-dollar state grant was given to the county for a summer 
school program to provide a summer program to strengthen skills in reading, writing, and math. 
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Site C 

Site C is located in a suburb of a large metropolitan area in a mid-western state. It is 
approximately 40 miles north of a major metropolitan area. As determined by the state 
guidelines, the school district is considered to be a unit district with an enrollment of 14,391 . A 
unit district is one that provides education for students in kindergarten through twelfth grade and 
is under the direction of one superintendent and one school board. The unit district serves 
students from one community. There is one pre-school building, fourteen elementary schools, 
five middle schools, and one high school in three separate buildings in the district. 

The racial/ethnic background of District C is 15% White, 26.2% Black, 56.3% Hispanic, 
2.4% Asian/Pacific Islander, 0.1% Native American. The district is made up of 56.4% low- 
income students and 19.7% limited-English proficient students. The district’s attendance is 
recorded at 92.2% with a 33% mobility rate. The chronic truancy rate is reported as 13.1% with 
1,656 chronic truants. The average class size is 22.9 for kindergarten, 25.5 for grade one, and 
24.4 for third grade. The percentage of teachers by racial/ethnic background and gender is 
85.7% White, 5.4% Blacks, 8.4% Hispanic, 0.5 % Asian/Pacific Islander, 0% Native Americans, 
26.6% male and 73.4% female, with a total number of 845 teachers in the district. 

The district’s average teaching experience is 12 years. Teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
make up 57.7% and teachers with master’s degree and above represent 42.3%. The pupil to 
teacher ratio is 22.1:1 with the pupil to certified staff ratio being 15:1. The pupil to administrator 
ratio is 330.1:1. The average teacher salary is $42,324 with the administrators’ average salary 
being $71,010. The equalized assessed valuation per pupil is $56,423, while the school tax is 
$4.50 per $100. The instructional expenditure per pupil is $3,888 and operating expenditure is 
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$6,810. A two million-do liar state grant was given to the district for a summer school program to 
strengthen skills in reading, writing, and math. 

SiteD 

Site D is located in a suburb of a large metropolitan area in a mid-western state. It is 
approximately 30 miles north of a major metropolitan area. As determined by the state 
guidelines, the school district is considered to be a K-8 district with an enrollment of 3,363. A 
K-8 district is one that provides education for students in K-8 grade and is under the direction of 
one superintendent and one school board. The unit district serves students from four neighboring 
communities. There is one kindergarten building, two elementary buildings, one elementary 
option building, one middle school building, and one junior high school building in the district. 

The racial/ethnic background for the district is 70.7% White, 2.1% Black, 18.0% 
Hispanic, 9.1% Asian/Pacific Islander, and 0.1% Native American. The district is made up of 
15.2% low-income students and 7.4% limited-English proficient students. The district’s 
attendance is recorded at 95.4% and a mobility rate of 20.6% is reported. The chronic truancy 
rate is 0.2% with five chronic truants. The average class size is 21.4 for kindergarten, 20.9 for 
grade one, 23.2 for third grade, 25.2 for sixth grade. The percentage of teachers by racial/ethnic 
background and gender is 97.2% White, 0.9% Blacks, 1.4% Hispanic, 0.5% Asian/Pacific 
Islander, and 0% Native Americans: 12% male and 88% female, with a total number of 216 
teachers in the district. 

The district’s average teaching experience is 15.9 years. Teachers with a bachelor’s 
degree make up 44.7% and teachers with masters and above represent 55.3%. The pupil to 
teacher ratio is 17.3:1 with the pupil to certified staff ratio being 13.7:1. The pupil to 
administrator ratio is 240.2:1. The average teacher salary is $52,625 with the administrators’ 
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average salary being $88,274. The instructional expenditure per pupil is $4,164 and operating 
expenditure is $7,485. 

The Surrounding Community 
Site A 

Site A is located in the northwestern part of a large city. The population of the city is 
2,783,726 people; 45.4% White, 19.6% Hispanic, 39.1% Black, 3.7% Asian, 0.3% Native 
American, and 1 1 . 6 % is made of other races. Due to the size of the city, this information is 
strictly about the neighborhood of Site A. The average home in Neighborhood A costs 
$253,815.53 and is 71 years old. The average lot size is 0.56 acres. The neighborhood is located 
near public transportation lines to connect it to the rest of the city. 

The population of Neighborhood A falls into three categories. The first group represents 
34 . 4 % of the population and has a median age of 33.6 years. Almost 40% of these people are 
foreign bom and speak a language other than English at home. Half are couples, and half are 
single parent households. The median household income is $29,500 and the average commute 
time to work is 43% longer than the average in the country. Over 50% of the dwellings are 
renter-occupied and built before 1950. 

The second group represents 24.02% of the population in Neighborhood A. This group 
has a median age of 40 with 35% being of the age 65 and over. Single-person households 
account for more than 40% of this population with few children. The median income is $34, 900 
and 40% of the residents receive Social Security and 20% are on a pension. Sixty-seven percent 
of the homes are multi-unit dwellings built before 1970. 

The third group represents 16.06% of the population in Neighborhood A. The median 
age is 32.9 years. Less than 30% are foreign bom, but 40% speak a language other than English 
at home. Over 50% of the population has young children. The median income in this group is 
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$42,900 and unemployment is low. The majority of homes in this group is single-family, built 
between 1950 and 1969 (School Report Card, 2000). 

Site B 

Site B’s district is made up of five small communities. Community one has a population 
of 3,550, community two has a population of 16,434, community three has a population of 1,251 
community four has a population of 4,045 and community five has a population of 134. Not all 
of community two is located within the school district. 

In 1990, 48 homes in community one were sold. Forty-three of these are in the price 
range of $1-90,000, four homes were in the price range of $91,000-140,999, and three units were 
sold for $141-200,999. In community two, 393 units were sold for $1-90,000, 71 units were sold 
for $91,000-140,999, five units were sold for $141-2000,999, and one unit was sold for 
$201-250,999 for a total of 472 units sold. In community three, 16 units were sold for $1-90,000 
and one unit was sold for $91-140,999 for a total of 17 units sold. Community four sold 1 16 
units for $1-90,000, six units for $91-140,999, and one unit for $141-200,999 for a total of 123 
units. Community five was not listed on the 1999 Municipalities as seen in the table below. 
Table 1 

Comparison of Housing Units Sold in Each Community by House Value 



Community 


<$89,999 


$90,000- 

$139,999 


$200,000- 

$250,000 


Totals 


1 


43 


4 


0 


51 


2 


393 


71 


1 


51 


3 


16 


1 


0 


102 


4 


116 


6 


0 


204 



Between 1980 and 1990 community one grew 39.3% from 968 units to 1,348. 
Community two grew 34% from 3,763 units to 5,041 units. Community three grew 0.8% from 
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365 units to 368 units, and community four grew 0.9% from 1,344 to 1,356 units. Community 
five declined 25.9% in housing units from 54 units in 1980 to 40 units in 1990. In the 
communities there are approximately 200 units of Section 8 housing, numerous units of 
subsidized housing, and two trailer park communities with a total of about 570 units. 

The communities are also served by a park district that operates a child development 
center, fitness center, aquatic center, golf course and nature museum, along with a variety of 
sports and recreational activities. The community is located near a train line to a major 
metropolitan city (School Report Card, 2000). 

SiteC 

The population of Site C is 77,324 with the following reported; 37.7% Hispanic, 34.14% 
Whites, 19.74% Blacks, 5.1% Native American, 3.66% Asian/Pacific Islander, and other 
ethnicity’s making up the remaining 4.26% of the population. The average household income is 
$47,085. The median home value if $72,600 while the median monthly rent is $428. There are 
approximately eight Section 8 housing sites. This community has it’s own regional airport. 
There are nine major firms in this community. Pharmaceuticals, glass and paper products, 
electrical and electronic components, marine and recreation motor products, and chemicals are 
the products of these major firms. This community is home to the county’s courthouse. There 
are 14 major institutions serving this community, making total financial assets of $1.5 billion 
(School Report Card, 2000). 

SiteD 

There are over 35,000 dwelling units in the combined communities feeding into Site D. 
Numerous light industrial firms, along with office/research centers and one large, indoor 
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shopping center are the new components of the area’s sound economy. Of the three major 
surrounding communities, the average size of each town/village is 20,000 people. 

The major township of Site D has a population of 64,947 with 22,592 households. The 
median age is 35.4 with the average household size reporting as 2.87. The average household 
income is $137,822 with the median home value being $298,340. The largest percentage of the 
population is made up of ages 0-24, followed by the 35-44 age group. 

The largest percentage of annual household income is in the category of $150,000. The 
median household income is $1 16,308. The major village within Site D lists the homes ranging 
in price from $135,000 to $1,300,000. Growth in Site D is up by 22.8%. 

The special services in Site D would include inter-linking park system which unites 
numerous small sections of parks with ball fields, tennis courts, and bike paths. The park’s main 
attraction is the children’s kingdom, one of the state’s largest community-made wooden 
playgrounds. The community’s large, indoor shopping center is a valued asset within the 
surrounding area. Despite the numerous light industrial firms, all are tastefully camouflaged by 
the village board’s rigid controls to maintain a respectfiil balance within the community (School 
Report Card, 2000). 

National Context of the Problem 

The current social/educational contract with our nation’s children is as follows: “You 
must go to school, but once you’re there, learning is optional” (Lezotte, 1997, p. 3). The primary 
focus of schooling seems to be memorizing facts, as quoted by William Glasser, “Briefly stated, 
most schooling is restricted to two common practices: repetitive hand calculating . . . memorized 
facts and formulas that will never be readily retained” (Glasser, 2000, p. 10). Teachers are faced 
with the feet that a majority of students, even those experiencing success, believe that much of 
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the present academic curriculum is not worth the effort it takes to learn. No matter how well the 
teachers motivate them, if students do not find quality in what they are asked to do in then- 
classes, they will not work hard enough to learn the material. The students with poor academic 
achievement deal with their low grades by rebelling and working even less than before. This 
results in off-task behavior by students not engaged in their learning. 

The amount of teacher time spent on off-task behavior decreases the amount of 
instructional time in the classroom. In school, this resistance is seen as refusal to do school 
work, to follow the rules, and to pay attention. The refusal to pay attention is so widespread that 
it has been, in Glasser’s opinion, wrongly classified as brain damage (ADD and ADHD) and 
treated with medication. 

Off-task behavior may also stem from poor social skills. “Students today generally do 
not come to school with the same prosocial values once common; they are not respectful, caring, 
helpful, or cooperative as they were twenty years ago” (Kagan, 1994, p.2:2). This creates a 
climate that is resistant to learning because the teacher must spend time solving social skill 
problems. Unfortunately, as noted by Kagan (1994), students of today do not know how to get 
along well with each other, care for each other, or care for themselves. Teachers must now 
spend time teaching social skills in addition to teaching traditional curriculum. 

Classrooms need to emphasize group skills that will not only be useful in present 
classroom settings, but also be used in the future workplace. “The six additional workplace 
skills, problem solving, applying knowledge, leading, cooperating, speaking, and listening, are 
neither required nor stressed in most classrooms” (Glasser, p. 14). If students exit school already 
knowing the skill of working together, companies will not have to spend money training new 
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employees to learn this skill. Glasser believes that the skills of speaking and listening, the most 
important real world skills, can only be learned through practice. 

Kagan (1994) states that the social structure of schools is out of step with the reality of 
the workplace. Without change, schools will be further and further out of step because the 
economy is shifting toward high technology and information related jobs in which cooperative 
and interpersonal skills are in demand. Success in the real world depends on how well the 
workers and managers get along together. Significant effort and money from corporations goes 
into teaching cooperation and leadership. This shows that students finish their education 
unprepared for the social demands of our modem economy. Students working in cooperative 
groupings learn the skills necessary to succeed in school. Most importantly, if taught effectively, 
these skills may transfer into their adult worlds. 
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CHAPTER 2 

PROBLEM DOCUMENTATION 
Problem Evidence 

In order to document the extent of inadequate social skills, low academic retention, 
and little interest in academic advancement, several methods of data collection were used. The 
problem was documented through a teacher survey, teacher observation checklists, behavioral 
checklists, and weekly journal entries. Students were given a pre-survey to assess their thoughts 
and understanding of the targeted social skills and academic achievement. 

Student Survey 

A student completed survey (Appendix D) regarding students’ attitudes about social 
skills and learning styles was given to the students in four targeted classrooms. It was 
administered to 26 first graders, 22 ESL second graders, and 56 third graders. The surveys were 
administered in the morning during various class times. Copies of the student surveys were 
distributed to the students and they were asked to omit their names. The survey was read and 
explained, question-by-question, to the students. The students answered each question by 
choosing a response that reflected their feelings about cooperative groups, preferences of 
learning styles, and with whom they most wished to work. These students were given three 
choices which indicated agreement, neutrality, and disagreement. These choices were 
represented by pictorial facial expressions. The facial expressions were indicated by a smiling 
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face, a neutral face, and a frowning face to assist the primary students’ understanding of an 
appropriate response. The children marked their answers by coloring their choice of facial 
expressions. There was a 98% response rate. Two percent of the targeted population was not 
surveyed due to absences from school. The results were compiled across sites and presented 
below in Table 2. 



Table 2 

Student Cooperative Pre-Survey Results. September 2001 
Targeted Social Preference/Learning Style 



N=98 respondents 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


1) It's okay to play with kids who 
are different from self: 


88 


8 


12 


2) I can learn from my peers: 


64 


24 


11 


3) It is hard to work with kids not 
liked: 


36 


38 


25 


4) Do not like working in teacher 
chosen groups: 


32 


20 


47 


5) Want to be with friends in 
groups: 


81 


14 


4 


6) Groups are a waste of time: 


36 


15 


48 


7) Learn better from teacher: 


65 


24 


10 


8) Groups can be fun: 


83 


11 


5 


9) Groups make me think more: 


61 


20 


18 


10) Want to work more with 
groups: 


63 


25 


11 


11) Groups make me feel good: 


71 


23 


5 


12) Mind wanders when teacher 
talks: 


25 


23 


5 


13) Enjoy the material more when 
with a group: 


54 


31 


13 


14) Work is easier with peers: 


58 


26 


15 


15) I help peers with my 
strengths: 


88 


9 


2 


16) I learn to work with different 
kids: 


68 


27 


4 


17) Groups help me learn the 
material better: 


63 


26 


29 


18) I become a better group 
member: 


75 


18 


6 


1 9) Want to become better friends 
with classmates: 


91 


6 


1 
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The results of the student survey indicated that social skills were problematic for 
almost 50% of the children, as evidenced in questions three and four in Table 2 on page 19. 
When the children were asked if they enjoyed working cooperatively with non-friends, almost 
half responded negatively. The students also exhibited a strong negative attitude towards group 
work. The students saw group work as a waste of time as indicated in question number six on 
page 19. This shows that some of the students of the targeted first, second, and third grade 
classes exhibit a similar lack of interest in developing improved social skills. Without these 
valuable social skills and the ability to work well together with children who are non-friends, 
students may show less interest with working in cooperative teams. Twenty-five percent of the 
targeted students indicated that their minds tend to wander under direct instruction from the 
teacher. The majority of the children (65 out of 104 students) still feel that they learn more from 
the teacher as shown in Table 2 pertaining to question number seven on page 19. The results of 
this survey show students have difficulty with social skills and appropriate peer interaction. 

The teacher survey (Appendix B) in Table 3 on page 19 was another tool used to 
document the problem. A total of 87 teachers were surveyed from the four sites. The teaching 
experience ranged from zero to one year for eight teachers, two to five years for 13 teachers, six 
to 15 years for 20 teachers, 16 to 24 years for 24 teachers, and more than 25 years for 22 
teachers. Of these polled educators, three marked their classes as above average in ability level, 
19 marked their classes as average level classrooms, 20 with below average classrooms, and 45 
with a mixed level classrooms. 
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Table 3 

Teacher Cooperative Survey Results. September. 2001 



N=87 



Teacher Survey on Cooperative Learning 


Q.# 


Subject Matter 


Strongly 

Disagree 


Disagree 


Undecided 


Agree 


Strongly 

Disagree 


5 


Cooperative learning is grade 
appropriate 


4 


6 


6 


47 


14 


6 


Number of days in cooperative training 


5 


14 


14 


34 


25 


7 


Teacher preparedness 


5 


17 


15 


42 


7 


8 


Fits teaching philosophy 


3 


0 


11 


51 


21 


9 


Able to implement it successfully 


1 


5 


13 


55 


13 


10 


Years using this method 


7 


10 


20 


28 


18 


11 


Effort needed to use cooperative 
earning 


4 


30 


9 


30 


13 


12 


Valuable tool in teaching 


3 


9 


8 


44 


23 


13 


Promotes friendships 


1 


2 


9 


58 


16 


14 


Positive toward learning 


2 


8 


12 


51 


14 


15 


Efficient strategy in teaching 


3 


8 


12 


44 


19 


16 


Too many discipline problems 


7 


51 


14 


10 


4 


17 


Holds bright students back 


14 


44 


10 


20 


4 


18 


Too much student responsibility 


14 


47 


12 


8 


6 


19 


Too noisy in classroom 


8 


41 


14 


17 


4 


! 20 


Too little time for efficiency 


7 


48 


13 


14 


4 


21 


Students lack skills for group work 


7 


48 


10 


21 


2 


22 


Others do most of the work 


4 


35 


18 


26 


3 


23 


Difficult to evaluate for grading 


9 


36 


19 


18 


4 


24 


Becomes off-task behavior time 


4 


34 


24 


16 


9 


25 


Competition is the best preparation for 
life 


2 


37 


28 


15 


3 


26 


Cooperative learning produces deeper 
understanding 


1 


7 


15 


50 


12 


27 


Class comes prepared with appropriate 
social skills 


1 


36 


19 


28 


1 


28 


Need to teach social skills 


2 


7 


21 


36 


25 


29 


Enhances social skills 


7 


2 


9 


49 


20 


30 


Too much emphasis placed on social 
skills 


8 


57 


12 


1 


8 
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A total of 87 teachers from four sites were given a survey and asked their level of 
experience in both general teaching experience and experience within the context of cooperative 
learning. The teachers were often in agreement when it came to the notion that it was necessary 
to teach social skills within the context of their classrooms. As noted in the data collected from 
Table 3 on page 21, question number 28, teachers indicated that the need to create better social 
skills was clearly evident. It was interesting to note that most teachers showed concern with off- 
task behaviors occurring during cooperative learning sessions as reflected in question number 24. 
Another revealing question was the teachers' concern that too often students expect other group 
members to do the majority of the academic work within the confines of group learning. This 
data was clearly illustrated in question number 22. While most targeted teachers indicated that 
cooperative learning was held as a highly prized tool to use within their classrooms, question 
number 16 exhibits the concern that often discipline problems occur amongst the teams. The 
discipline problems naturally point to the lack of today's social skills. Sadly, despite the teachers' 
enthusiasm for cooperative learning, they indicated some trouble areas, which need to be 
addressed. 

Teacher Observation Checklist 

Once again, the overwhelming research indicated that inappropriate behaviors often 
occurred when students' social skills were initially observed prior to cooperative group learning. 
After observing students in early stages of cooperative learning, the teachers recognized definite 
repetitive patterns of negative off-task behaviors in some children. Of the children lacking 
motivation to stay on-task, almost half were unable to sustain independent learning for a suitable 
amount of time. The amount of time varied among grade levels of the designated classrooms. 
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During the course of the research, the time allotted for cooperative learning ranged from 25 to 30 
minutes. The observation checklist indicated that many students were in need of remedial social 
skills instruction. Many students lacked the social skills to work effectively with each other. 
Similar behaviors were observed throughout much of the regular class time as well. 

Anecdotal Records 

Through the use of anecdotal records, the teachers have documentation of students 
demonstrating poor social skills and lack of general enthusiasm towards learning. At all sites, 
children were observed engaging in non-productive talking, failing to keep hands to themselves, 
making loud disrespectful comments towards each other, and generally demonstrating off-task 
behaviors during both cooperative groups and direct instruction. The students’ documented lack 
of participation is an indication of their lack of understanding and inability to work with each 
other. 

Probable Causes 

Educators will readily attest to the fact that inappropriate social behaviors are evident 
everywhere, but why has this reached such a fevered pitch? Research shows us that the decay of 
the traditional family, as well as the lack of appropriate role models in today's society are two of 
the strongest factors in this decline. The pervasiveness of television as both role model and 
baby-sitter is yet another factor resulting in students’ lack of social skills. It is also apparent that 
today’s teachers can no longer turn a blind eye to this prevalent problem. The educational 
system must not be part of the problem, but face this head on and correct this lack of social skills 
students exhibit. More probable causes are suggested in our professional literature review. 

Many of today's children are spending more time in front of the television than with 
family, doing homework, or playing with friends. Researchers are seeing a time in our culture in 
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which children now live centered around the television. According to Rutherford, it is estimated 
that the average American child watches television at least of three to five hours each day and 
that by the time they reach high school, most children will have spent more time in front of the 
television than in the classroom (Rutherford, 2001). This television watching figures out to 
waste, “nine years by the time they turn 65” (Vespe, 2000, p.l). While these figures seem so 
alarming, they are even more devastating when one considers the negative feedback consumed 
from the majority of television programming. Added to this sad equation is the fact that with the 
lack of parental supervision, more violent and non-age appropriate programming is finding itself 
in homes with an impressionable audience. 

The American Academy of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry emphatically states that 
“television is a powerful influence in developing value systems and shaping behavior" (AACAP, 
1997, p.l). This research goes on to show that children become immune to the horror of 
violence and are gradually accepting violence as a means to solving problems. The American 
Academy of Child and Adolescent Psychiatry further states that "extensive viewing of television 
violence by children causes greater aggressiveness" (AACP, 1997, p.l). This violence is more 
likely to be imitated from the television violence to which they have been so exposed. Parents 
and teachers are privy to conversations of many students demonstrating the results of rude and 
explicit language. T his inappropriate viewing material is not just to be blamed on the television 
programming. 

Total blame now exists beyond television. Video games and children’s cartoons are 
equally at fault for more saturation of impressionable young minds. Studies show that many 
video games actively encourage competitive behaviors, aggressiveness, and violence as an end to 
action rather than cooperation and “that the world of video games has little sense of community 
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and few team players” (Cesarone, 1994, p. 2). According to the National Institute on Media and 
Family, violent video games are responsible for more children viewing the world as a hostile 
place and arguing with teachers with more frequency. Children’s socialization skills have little 
time or experience to be cultivated. The neighborhood games are now replaced with animated 
violence so pervasive that many adults and children have become desensitized to its sting and 
negative meanings. The rude behaviors of name-calling, lack of teacher respect, and the 
propensity towards pushing and shoving other children is now seen as common behaviors in the 
classroom. 

Even if society could totally put the blame on television programming and computer 
games, the choice of what the children watch must be placed in the hands of the parents. 

Without the necessary parental supervision, once again the children are left alone to make 
choices. The once revered invention of the television has now turned into the "electronic baby- 
sitter.” Again, with the missed opportunities to advance social skills within the perimeters of the 
neighborhood, socialization comes down to hour after hour with the computer or television. 
These important personal interactions once seen as so basic to childhood are producing a 
generation of children who begin in the educational process as needy children. This increasing 
population of needy children must be lead through the most remedial social steps just to succeed 
in early primary grades. Each year, teachers remark on the heavy increase of the troubled 
student population. Often, educators comment that they spend more time on discipline with 
those needy individuals rather than spending time in content areas. 

Sadly, due to societal changes around us, one of the most apparent causes of the 
problem is the shift in the traditional family. The traditional family has changed radically to 
encompass more stressed parents and stepparents shuttling children back and forth between 
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multiple homes. The hours of personal interaction are often limited to the brief time of a car ride 
to piano lessons or r unning to Dad's house to pick up the weekend duffel bag of clothing and 
homework. According to the Nielsen Media Research, "the average parent and child spend 38.5 
minutes per week in meaningful conversation" (Nielsen Media Research, 2000, p. 2). The new 
family unit now extends to include two over-worked parents, more single parent families, and 
homes with grandparents as guardians. Whichever way the family is set up, the excessive 
demands of today's parents creates a whirlwind of stress and lack of quality time. With less time 
in the family setting, less time is available for quality interaction and development of valuable 
social skills. 

In past generations, children had numerous family and societal icons to hold up as 
role models. It is no wonder that today's children have difficulty identifying with any clear role 
models. With more and more single parent families, a significant role model is often absent from 
the home. To fill the empty time and lack of involvement from family, the students often turn 
toward the negative messages from television and video games. These negative role models are 
routine with television programming such as "The Simpsons" or any form of after-school talk 
show. The negative role models are often seen as someone humorous rather than someone or 
something that should be turned off and quickly forgotten. 

Today's children are faced with a complex world of rage, self-involvement, and lack 
of respect for others. Our society dictates that everyone else is to blame. No one takes 
responsibility, especially in these litigious times. This hostile environment supports the notion 
that social skills have little value in today's society. It is no wonder that children hold little 
respect for others as this is the message learned from parents, television, and society as a whole. 
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While it is easiest to point blame at all the causes occurring elsewhere, it is time for the schools 
to also examine the problem within its own context. Are educators guilty as well? Many 
teachers recognize this lack of appropriate social skills. Many teachers see the clear evidence 
and recognize the tell*tale factors of this problem, but most teachers wish to neither take the time 
nor effort to correct students who lack these skills. The educator is overwhelmed with 
overcrowded classrooms, less time to teach subject matters, balancing self-esteem with the 
correct dosage of discipline, and to communicate with the demands of the parents. It is no 
wonder that most teachers would rather turn a deaf ear to the daily ramblings of the socially 
needy areas in the classroom. Teaching social skills is not typically listed in the state curriculum 
or examined in the state tests. Furthermore, many educators feel it takes multiple teachers or the 
entire school to create a new school-wide program initiating appropriate social awareness. 

Attitudes Toward Leaming/Social Skills 

Certain conditions make it less likely that the students’ attention and thoughts will 
lead to deeper understanding of the academic studies. When one researcher questioned her 
pupils about working cooperatively, some of the responses were that they were only interested in 
cooperative grouping if they had control of the selection of these groups. Many children in the 
research study showed that they were only interested in working with friends. Working side by 
side with non-friends presented some obstacles to the learning process. Without the basic skills 
of getting along with others, taking the time to listen to all members, and showing respect and 
support for all viewpoints, students create a huge void in this otherwise fabulous tool for 
learning. 

Other teachers balk at using cooperative lessons because they feel it takes too much 
time or effort, as stated in data found in Table 3 on page 21, pertaining to question number 11. 
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When teachers at the four sites were surveyed, some of their responses reflected the attitude that 
in many of the children's teams, the strongest team members would be responsible for 
completing the work. With limited time and other concerns about pure academic achievement, 
when does the teacher find the time to teach or monitor valuable social skills? While the 
majority of the survey respondents indicated a positive reaction towards working cooperatively, 
the largest problem remains that most students simply do not know how to work together 
effectively. This is especially true of younger students. When children were observed in a 
variety of academic settings, several students demonstrated a severe lack of social developmental 
skills. 

The lack of social skills can affect youngsters’ desire to work together effectively. 

The act of socializing, for many children, depends on the value his peer group places on it. Once 
again, researchers discovered that educators must work against a strong deterrent learned within 
today's culture; that only the individual matters and others are not worth their time. Teachers 
need to set up a strong, supportive, loving climate in which everyone matters at all times. 
Furthermore, if a student sees value in assisting others in the group, this student will be more 
concerned and supportive during cooperative activities. Students who perceive working together 
in groups as a fun and beneficial activity will begin to relax and learn to work for deeper 
understanding of the content area. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE SOLUTION STRATEGY 
Literature Review 

Successful workers need to demonstrate excellent comprehension skills and 
understanding of group skills. One of the many jobs of educators is to prepare students for the 
employment world of tomorrow. Teachers reinforce group skills that illustrate comprehension 
and understanding on a regular basis. Success in the workplace stems from participants getting 
along with each other. However, many studies have shown that companies have to spend time 
and money giving new employees training in social and team building skills. Perhaps this 
demonstrates that schools are failing to prepare students for the work force. Currently, schools 
are providing students with merely the technical knowledge that it takes to do a job, but are not 
teaching them the social skills necessary to cooperate with co-workers. Schools must become 
responsible for teaching the process of learning, the process of teaching others, and most 
importantly, the process of working well with others. Although information learned in school 
may become outdated by the time the students enter the workforce, the skills of speaking, 
listening, and caring for others are and will always remain essential and timeless skills. 

Teaching the process of working with others is a new and different attitude. Traditionally, 
students are taught in a competitive atmosphere. Unfortunately, the competitive classroom 
emphasizes working against one’s neighbor rather than with them. In these classrooms, students 
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end up fighting for the teacher’s approval, the best grade, and/or a top class rank. Initially all 
students want to excel, but only a few manage to reach and maintain their position at the top. 
Those students who habitually outshine the rest leave the others behind feeling inadequate, 
rejected, and more than a little resentful. This negative atmosphere and unfair hierarchy has 
been documented in second grade classrooms where children are as young as seven and eight 
years old (Kagan, 1994). 

Such an individualistically focused environment is not conducive to a positive learning 
environment. Promoting such individualism in today’s classrooms is inconsistent and harmful to 
the philosophies of major companies where these students will one day hold jobs. Alarmingly, 
the number one reason employees are fired from their jobs is due to their inability to get along 
and work with others (Kagan, 1994). 

Promoting competition in the classroom encourages students to remain within their ethnic 
and socio-economic groups, thus creating an added vice to an already divided classroom. This is 
an increasing problem in today’s rapidly changing society. What was once the majority has now 
becoming the minority. The United States, once called the “melting pot” because of its many 
ethnic groups melting together, is now more of a “salad bowl”, with each cultural group 
struggling to maintain its language, customs, and traditions. Now, more and more students of 
diverse races and cultures make up a classroom population. This enormous diversity increases 
tension between ethnic groups who compete for power and status in the classroom as well as 
outside of the classroom. To further complicate the problem, many students’ cultures do not 
always adapt to the learning style of traditional education, thus creating even more tension, 
confusion, and resentment of one another. If diversity is to be viewed as an asset to be built 
upon in schools, rather than a problem to be solved, schools must do more to foster positive 
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social relationships and interactions among students of different ethnic backgrounds rather than 
create competitive and individualistic educational settings (Slavin, 1999). 

Diversity is not the only catalyst in today’s competitive classroom. The traditional family 
unit is also changing factor, which can increase negative social relationships between children in 
school. More and more, children are coming to school without support and care from home. 
Single parent homes and troubled environments hinder a child’s ability to acquire positive social 
skills that might otherwise be learned in traditional, caring family structures. Many students turn 
to television for company and entertainment in an otherwise empty home. Social norms and 
behaviors are taught by the likes of “MTV”, “The Worldwide Wrestling Federation”, and 
“South Park.” Without the love, support, encouragement, and modeling of correct social skills, 
these children end up learning negative social behaviors. In the most severe cases, students 
become at-risk. The constant barrage of negative social influences leaves children with no 
problem solving skills. The children often become violent and resentful in school settings and 
end up dropping out all together. 

The question for educators now becomes: “How can we teach positive social skills 
without loosing valuable time for curriculum instruction?” After a review of the literature the 
answer to that question becomes cooperative learning. Cooperative learning incorporates a 
group of three to four students who work together to achieve a common goal: mastery of 
academic material. The groups are usually pre-chosen by the teacher and typically contain 
students of mixed ability levels, mixed ethnicity, and mixed genders. The groups are referred to 
as teams and are given points to reinforce the importance of teamwork and use of positive social 
skills. Individual grades are given to reinforce the importance of hard work from each team 
member and are given to ensure accountability. In short, the purpose of cooperative learning is 
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to enhance the academic achievement of students by providing them with the opportunity to 
learn from and encourage each other (Slavin, 1 999). 

The earliest form of cooperative learning can be traced back to the settlers. 
Unavoidable circumstances forced pioneer families to tutor their children in groups. Eventually 
families began clustering their children into one-room schoolhouses. The teachers during this 
time were not much older than the children. Often these teachers relied on the students to help 
each other with the lessons at hand. Surprisingly, older students broadened their understanding 
of varied concepts by teaching them to the younger children. The younger children, in turn, were 
able to get the attention they needed during times when the teacher was not available. Although 
the term cooperative learning was never used during these times, the practice of students 
teaching students became the teaching method of choice. 

The beginning of the use of the term cooperative learning dates back to the year 1 806. 
A man by the name of Johann Amos Comenius opened the Lancastrian School in New York. 
Comenius believed that students would benefit both by teaching and being taught by other 
students. This idea widely spread and was used in many one-room schoolhouses throughout the 
country. In the early 1900’s, Colonel Francis Parker emerged as the new cooperative learning 
advocate. Parker was the Superintendent of Quincy Massachusetts Public Schools. Parker’s 
methods of cooperative learning dominated the American education system during this time. 
Formal tr aining in cooperative learning strategies at the University of Minnesota did not begin 
until the 1960’s. In the 1970’s, David DeVries and Keith Edwards developed more cooperative 
learning strategies at John Hopkins University. Today, many researchers continue to contribute 
to the cooperative learning file. Robert Slavin, Spencer Kagan, and David and Roger Johnson 
are at the forefront of educating educators about cooperative learning. 
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Researchers are trying to find how successful competitive efforts, cooperative efforts, 
and individualistic efforts are in promoting achievement and productivity. Results have clearly 
indicated that working together achieves greater productivity and higher achievement than 
working independently. Furthermore, results also indicated that cooperative learning produces 
higher- level reasoning, greater transfer of learning, and more frequent generation of new 
solutions. 

The research also demonstrated the collective strength of cooperative learning. This 
is even true when individuals differ in ethnicity, social class, and intellectual ability. Research 
shows when students work in heterogeneous groupings, the task results in a more positive view 
of one another. Social support is also clearly evident. In ethnic integration and mainstreaming, 
cooperative learning becomes an essential prerequisite. As these groupings become more 
positive, member commitment increases, personal responsibility increases, and a willingness to 
tackle more difficult tasks increases. As if this was not enough to persuade administrators and 
teachers toward the cooperative approach in teaching, the added bonus of greater psychological 
health and higher self-esteem is also factored in to this equation. 

Recent studies have examined the positive effects cooperative learning has on student 
achievement. The following examples display the typical outcomes of these studies. The first, 
conducted in 1995, researched 52 independent studies (Slavin, 1999). These studies were 
conducted over a period of four weeks in regular secondary education classrooms. These studies 
specifically measured the effects of student achievement. The effects of the cooperative learning 
groups, or the experimental groups, were compared to the effects of traditionally taught control 
groups. The same educational objectives were taught in all classes. Of these studies, 33 (63%) 
found significantly greater achievement in the experimental, rather than the control group. 
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Sixteen (33%) found no difference, and in only three studies did the traditional classroom 
outperform the cooperative learning classroom (Slavin, 1994). 

Recently, research on the effects cooperative learning has on cross-ethnic student 
relations has also been optimistic. In one particular study conducted by Robert Slavin, students 
were asked to list their best friends at the beginning of the study and again at the end. The 
number of friendship choices students made outside their ethnic group was clearly greater for 
those students who participated in cooperative learning activities. Even two months after the 
experiment, those students who had participated in the study remained friends with students 
outside their own ethnic groups (Slavin, 1996). 

Research continues to provide educators with additional documented positive effects of 
cooperative learning. Cooperative learning has been shown to increase the social acceptance of 
mainstreamed students. Improvements in the self-esteem and self-worth of students have been 
documented. Furthermore, cooperative learning has been credited in positively affecting 
students’ attitudes towards school (Slavin, 1994). 

Researchers aren’t the only ones singing praises in the name of cooperative learning. 
Today’s classroom teachers have experienced the benefits as well. For example, Dan Workman, 
a math teacher at Glenbrook North High School, in Northbrook, Illinois, stated that within the 
first three weeks of class, he used to be able to tell which students would survive and which 
students would fail (Costa, 1992). Mr. Workman is proud to report that now the majority of his 
students are successful due to cooperative teams used in his classroom. Within the new 
cooperative learning classroom, concentration is at a new high because of a more creative 
approach to a once boring course. Data taken from his classes showed that class members not 
only knew each other better, but also took a more supportive role in tutoring each other toward 
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more successful outcomes. Most interesting though, was the fact that the non-cooperative classes 
at Glenbrook North showed a larger divergent set of mean scores, while the cooperative classes 
scored higher and with a much closer set of test scores. Mr. Workman also pointed out that the 
percentage of lost or incomplete homework dropped dramatically with the emphasis of group 
responsibility. 

Dan Workman is not the only educator that has found success with cooperative 
learning. Barbara Hansen, a high school English teacher at Wilmington High School, in 
Wilmington, Illinois, claimed great success due to cooperative classrooms (Costa, 1992). Ms. 
Hansen portrayed her teaching as "BC" (before cooperation) and "AC" (after cooperation). She 
initially painted the picture of the traditional, orderly English class in contrast to the bustling and 
creative atmosphere of cooperation. Her student failure rate dropped from 1 5 percent down to 
four percent after incorporating cooperative learning strategies. She was elated with the student 
success rate and the marked growth of student production. While not every element in learning 
can be measured, Hansen reported other positive changes in her room as well. The enjoyment 
factor is an important element, which cannot be overlooked by the researchers' statistics. She 
relayed that the students were more on-task and invented creative ways to help each other review 
the material. The "before" and "after" pictures of her classroom leave no doubt in her mind the 
invaluable benefits cooperative learning can have on a classroom. 

Even amidst the positive research and personal triumphs regarding cooperative 
learning there are opponents. However, most opponents of cooperative learning do not fully 
understand its necessary components. They charge that during group work one child ends up 
doing everything while the others get a free ride. This is unfair, some say, and rightly so. In 
order to execute lessons in true cooperative learning style, there must be two key elements 
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present: first, a common goal or purpose set for the team members to achieve, and secondly, 
individual accountability. Without both of these components, students will merely engage in 
group work and will not reap the invaluable benefits that true cooperative learning has been 
proven to bring. 

Spencer Kagan, a leading researcher and promoter of cooperative learning, has 
created a simple, hassle-free way for educators to begin implementing cooperative strategies in 
their classrooms. Many of his ideas are based on the previous works of the Johnson brothers and 
Robert Slavin. However, unlike those researchers, Kagan approaches cooperative learning 
through the use of instructional strategies or structures. Structures are content-free ways of 
organizing cooperative learning lessons. One example of a structure is “Think-Pair-Share.” 
When using this structure, students are paired together. They are given a task to solve and asked 
to t hink independently, share with their partner, and finally share the answer with the class. 
Another example of a structure is “Numbered Heads Together.” This is a widely used 
cooperative structure. Each student in a group is given a number ranging from one to four. At 
the end of the activity the teacher calls on all the number “ones” to share their answers with the 
whole group, then all the number “twos” share their answers, and so on. This continues until all 
the students have had a chance to share. By using these different structures, a teacher can offer 
the students many ways to learn, process, and transfer the same educational content. Kagan 
recommends using cooperative learning structures as the initial way of introducing cooperative 
learning to students. These simple structures tend to help the students get comfortable with the 
idea of working with others to accomplish a task. 

After the students and teacher feel comfortable with Kagan’s structures, the next 
phase of his cooperative approach is the “Learning Together” phase. This approach, originally 
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developed by Johnson and Johnson, Holubuc, and Roy (1984), but later adapted by Ragan, 
details what steps the teacher needs to take before and during a cooperative learning lesson. 
Before each lesson, the teacher must specify the academic objective, decide on group sizes, 
assign students’ to groups, assign the students roles within their groups, and gather materials to 

be used. During each lesson the teacher must provide groups with assistance, teach collaborative 

; 

skills, provide closure to the lesson, evaluate learning, and assess how well each group 
functioned together. It is especially important that during this stage the teacher introduces 
various team-building activities in order for the group to become comfortable working with each 
other. Activities such as developing a team poster or creating a team cheer are two such team- 
building activities. For the students, this “Learning Together” phase entails concentrating on 
their specific roles within their group while at the same time, mastering the academic material. 
Once the teams feel comfortable with their roles and with each other the groups can move onto 
the third and final phase. This last phase focuses solely on learning valuable social skills. 

According to Kagan, teaching social skills is fairly uncomplicated (Kagan, 1994). 

The teacher teaches a short social skill lesson first, and then moves on to teaching the academic 
content of the lesson. In their teams, the students practice the social skill while at the same time 
complete the academic task. Kagan suggests having one student on the team keep track of how 
well his/her team members are executing the targeted social skill by encouraging and reminding 
them of it throughout the duration of the lesson. Examples of social skills that can be taught are 
quiet voice usage, taking turns, sharing, raising hands, and not wandering from the group. 

Spencer Kagan is one of many researchers who offers educators a way in which to 
implement cooperative learning strategies inside the classroom. Although their approaches may 
differ, their message is the same. Cooperative learning is an important and useful teaching tool 
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with which teachers can positively affect the academic and social lives of their students. Kagan, 
along with the other leading researchers, continue to spread the word to educators who have yet 
to see and experience the benefits of cooperative learning. 

Those educators who understand the wholeness of cooperative learning research can’t 
ignore the implications the studies continue to reveal. Today’s students are not as socially or 
emotionally equipped as they were years ago. Many students rely on school for a sense of self- 
worth and recognition because support and encouragement from home is nonexistent. 

Cooperative learning provides children with a comfortable and supportive environment in which 
to learn. Such an environment may help children fill an unfulfilling void that their home lives 
leave. In feet, studies have shown that home neglect and abuse can be over-ridden when students 
are satisfied in school (Glasser, 1969). Gaining confidence and self-worth from a school 
environment will only foster positive feelings about education, thus making school life more 
meaningful and important. 

Today’s classrooms continue to reflect the vast diversity found across the United States. 
Therefore, within the school systems, use of cooperative learning is a research strategy that 
contributes to academic success and social acceptance. The cooperative learning structure 
stresses unity and team building skills. Children are instilled with the skills of learning 
individually, teaching others, and working together. Through cooperative learning, schools can 
prepare today’s children with new attitudes and skills that will help them be productive and 
contributing workers in the future. 

Project Objectives and Processes 

As a result of increased emphasis on cooperative learning strategies during the period of 
September 2001 to November 2001, the targeted classrooms will work cooperatively thereby 
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increasing student achievement, as measured by teacher-made surveys, observations, tests, and 
checklists. 

In order to accomplish the terminal objective, the following processes are necessary: 

1 . The instructor will select and develop a series of learning activities that address 
development of social skills. 

2. Students will participate in a series of learning activities that address cooperative 
learning strategies. 

3. Classroom instruction will deliver curricular units reflecting cooperative learning and 
social skills. 

Project Action Plan 

I. September 

A. Send home parent letter/permission slips (Appendix A) 

B. Distribute Teacher Surveys (Appendix B) 

C. Off-Task Checklist (Appendix C) 

D. Pre-test Student Survey (Appendix D) 

E. People Hunt Activity (Appendix E) 

F. Organize Base Groups 

G. On-task Behavior Observation (Appendix F) 

H. Teacher Observation Journal (Appendix G) 

II. October 

A. Introduce various cooperative learning strategies (Appendix H) 

B. Self Evaluation (Appendix I) 
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C. Teacher Observation Journal (Appendix G) and On-task Behavior Observation 
(Appendix F) 

D. Conflict Resolution Strategies (Appendix H) 

E. Begin KWL (Appendix J) 

III. November 

A. Post Student Survey (Appendix D) 

B. Complete KWL (Appendix J) 

C. Teacher Observation Journals (Appendix G) 

D. Off-Task Checklist (Appendix C) 

E. On-Task Checklist (Appendix F) 

Methods of Assessment 

In order to assess the affects of the intervention, tests covering the content and the skills 
identified for the academic unit will be developed. A baseline assessment will be given prior to 
the academic unit in the format of a KWL graphic organizer. This assessment will then be given 
at the end of the unit. Teachers will create classrooms that foster cooperative learning 
environments. These classrooms will include visual aids such as bulletin boards and posters. 
Room arrangements will also be considered in order to enhance cooperative learning activities. 

Students will also be asked to do a follow-up survey after the intervention. This survey 
will be similar to the pre-intervention survey. Students will be asked to respond to questions 
about their attitudes toward group and individual learning. Throughout the course of this study 
students will participate in various social skill building activities and cooperative learning 
strategies. A teacher-made checklist will be kept throughout the duration of the study. This 
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checklist will reflect off-task behavior as well as positive group behavior during these 
cooperative activities. In addition, students will be asked to evaluate themselves and their teams. 
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CHAPTER 4 
PROJECT RESULTS 
Historical Description of the Intervention 

The objective of this project was to increase the use of appropriate social skills and 
improve academic achievement. Cooperative learning strategies were utilized and specific social 
skill lessons were implemented in order to meet the desired objective. 

Prior to the onset of the social skills lessons, a student survey was administered 
(Appendix D). The survey was given to the students’ at all four sites. The purpose of the survey 
was to question the students about their feelings towards their peers and towards group work. 

The data was compiled and converted into a graph. Also prior to the intervention, the researchers 
began observing and recording their students’ off-task behaviors. Behaviors that were 
considered off-task were wandering from the assigned group, interrupting others, using put- 
downs, not participating, not using appropriate voice levels, and touching others. The 
researchers used this off-task behavior checklist at various times throughout the school day. The 
checklist was kept throughout the twelve-week research period. The checklist and the survey 
were both used to show problem evidence. 

In order to evaluate and comment on student behaviors and academic improvement, 
the researchers kept journals during the course of the intervention. Written observations were 
made on a weekly basis. These observations were used to show problem evidence and evaluate 
progress made throughout the research period. 
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During the second week of the twelve-week research period, base groups were 
formed. These base groups consisted of children with varied personalities and ability levels. The 
base groups were unchanged throughout the course of the remaining ten weeks of intervention. 
All cooperative activities and social skills lessons during this research period would be taught 
while students were in their base groups. The researchers referred to these base groups as 
“teams” and the students did so as well. In order to promote teamwork, activities were 
implemented which familiarized team members with one another and built acceptance and trust. 

After the formation of the teams, each researcher was encouraged to reward 
appropriate team behavior. Certificates of positive teamwork were given to the teams that 
displayed appropriate behavior choices and met the academic objectives. The team rewards were 
used throughout the entire intervention period in order to bond teams and emphasize the 
importance of teamwork. 

The original research plan was to teach a unit of study while incorporating 
cooperative strategies and specific social skill lessons. The researchers hoped that by 
implementing these cooperative strategies and social skill lessons, positive social skills would be 
learned and used by the students, and that the children would retain more information about the 
content than they would if working alone. In order to promote more positive social skills, a 
social skill lesson was taught at the beginning of each mini-lesson related to the theme. 

However, to get the students acclimated to cooperative strategies, the first three lessons focused 
entirely on team building strategies. For example, during lesson one, each base group was asked 
to create a team name and a poster. Lesson two called for each team to invent a “celebration,” or 
a quiet body motion to be used whenever the team had done something well. Finally, for lesson 
three each team chose a member to interview and then introduce to the class. These chosen 
members were referred to as the “Star Team Members.” The objectives for lessons one through 
three were to bond team members and introduce students to cooperative work. 

Lessons four through ten continued to incorporate cooperative strategies, but also 
included an activity that related to the unit of study. For example, lesson four called for each 
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team member to say two positive things about another member in their group. Then the teams 
had to complete the K-W sections of a K-W-L chart together (Appendix L). At Site C, the 
children were studying spiders. During lesson four (Appendix H) the students first had to say 
complimentary things about their team members in order to create a positive, enjoyable learning 
environment. Then, the children turned their attention towards spiders and proceeded to think of 
things they knew about spiders and things that they wanted to know about spiders. 

Lessons five through ten continued the same way; a social skill strategy was 
implemented in order to enhance the learning atmosphere, and then a content lesson from a 
particular unit of study was completed. By lesson ten the following social skills had been taught 
and reinforced: giving compliments, staying with the group, taking turns talking, using quiet 
voices, participating, and resolving conflicts. Furthermore, in order to measure the retention of 
information about the specific unit of study, the ‘L’ section of the K-W-L chart was completed at 
the end of the ten-week social lessons. 

Presentation and Analysis of Results 

In order to analyze the effectiveness of this intervention, students were carefully 
administered pre-intervention and post-intervention student surveys on their thoughts concerning 
teaching styles, social interaction within the classroom, and their attitudes about children with 
diverse backgrounds. The survey was given in written form. Each researcher read and clarified 
the survey questions for the students. The students responded by filling in a smiling face, a 
neutral face, or a frowning face. The smiling face indicated an agree response, the neutral face 
indicated a neutral response and the frowning face indicated a disagree response. The results are 
reflected in Table 4 on page 45. 
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Table 4 

Student Cooperative Post-Survey Results. December 2001 
Targeted Social Preference/Leamine Styl e 



N=98 


Agree 


Neutral 


Disagree 


Before 


After 


Before 


After 


Before 


After 


1) It's okay to play with kids who 
are different from self: 


88 


86 


8 


11 


12 


3 


2) Can learn from peers: 


64 


74 


24 


16 


11 


10 


3) It is hard to work with kids not 
liked: 


36 


45 


38 


28 


25 


28 


4) Do not like working in teacher 
chosen groups: 


32 


37 


20 


36 


47 


28 


5) Want to be with friends in 
groups: 


81 


82 


14 


14 


4 


4 


6) Groups are a waste of time: 


36 


23 


15 


17 


48 


60 


7) Learn better from teacher: 


65 


51 


24 


23 


10 


24 


8) Groups can be fun: 


83 


85 


11 


7 


5 


8 1 


9) Groups make me think more: 


61 


57 


20 


19 


18 


24 


10) Want to work more with 
groups: 


63 


73 


25 


14 


11 


13 


1 1) Groups make me feel good: 


71 


72 


23 


12 


5 


15 


12) Mind wanders when the 
teacher talks: 


25 


9 


23 


25 


5 


66 


13) Enjoy the material more when 
with a group: 


54 


60 


31 


20 


13 


19 


14) Work is easier with peers: 


58 


64 


26 


15 


15 


21 


15) I help peers with my strengths: 


88 


80 


9 


16 


2 


4 


1 6) I learn to work with different 
kids: 


68 


60 


27 


25 


4 


15 


1 7) Groups help me learn the 
material better: 


63 


62 


26 


17 


29 


21 


1 8) I become a better group 
member: 


75 


64 


18 


18 


6 


18 


19) Want to become better friends 
with classmates: 


91 


75 


6 


15 


1 


10 



Unfortunately, early in the study the researchers found the student survey 
(Appendix D) questions to be confusing and used double negatives. Researchers chose to 
consider the results from only a few questions due to the difficulties with the survey. 
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As seen in Table 4 on page 45, the student post-survey results revealed that the 
targeted students had less trouble working with teacher selected groups as in question number 
four. Although the before and after percentages in the favorable category only fluctuated from 
32% to 37%, the neutral category changed from 20% to 36%. Clearly, the undesirable category 
transformed from 47% to a much smaller 28%. The researchers concluded that through the 
specific cooperative learning techniques, the targeted students made a clear statement that 
working along side non- friends in teacher selected groups no longer presented such a difficulty 
in the classroom. The development of more positive interpersonal skills had begun, as illustrated 
in Figures 1 and 2. 



Figure 1 



Student 

Choices 




Favorable Neutral Undesirable 



■ Before 
□ After 



Figure 1 . Student responses from question #10 of the student surveys from September 2001 and 
December 2001. "I would like to work more with groups." 
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Figure 2 




■ Before 
□ After 



Figure 2 . Student responses from question #13 of the student surveys from September 2001 and 
December 2001 . "I enjoy the material more when I work with other students." 

Teacher Observations/Checklists 

During the twelve weeks of the intervention, the researchers were taking careful 
documentation of the off-task behaviors within the classroom. Each researcher was keeping 
specific data on six categories of common off-task or socially inappropriate responses to others. 
These categories included wandering from the group, interrupting others, putting others down, 
not participating within the group, not using an appropriate voice level, and touching others. 

Each researcher was instructed to place a tally mark in each category to correspond to an off-task 
behavior-taking place in the classroom. Data was documented during two sessions each week, 
giving the researchers a total of 24 documented sessions. Figure 3 on page 48 illustrates the part 
of this intervention. 
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Figure 3 

60 
50 
40 

Off-Task Behavior 30 
20 
10 
0 

Site A Site B Site C Site D 
Site 

Figure 3. Off-task behavior teacher checklist from week one, week five, and week ten. 

Teacher Joumals/Student Work 

Through the teacher observations and journal entries, along with reading the work of 
the students, the researchers noted that the social skill lessons were having a positive effect on 
the classroom environment. At Site A, comments on the Self-Evaluation (Appendix I) included, 
“We need to be all together and help more too,” “I can listen more and help more too,” and “I 
can be more helpful to my team” in response to the question “What can I do to help my group 
better?” The teacher noted in the journal and on the checklist, the week after filling out the self- 
reflection only two students did not participate in the next group task. This was the lowest 
number of non-participating students up until that point. At the end of the unit, the students also 
noted that they recognized a change in their behavior. While finishing the KWL chart, some 
students wrote about the content area that was studied, while other students added comments 
about group work. “I learned to be a good listener,” “I learned to talk when it is my turn,” “I 
learned to respect others, “and “I learned to take turns” were written comments from the final . 
evaluations at Site A. 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

Based on the presentation and analysis of the data on the students’ surveys and 
teacher observations, and strengthened with the records from teacher journals and student work, 
the targeted sites exhibited marked improvement in their use of appropriate social skills. The 
number of off-task behaviors decreased as recorded on the teacher observation checklists. Major 
behavior problems subsided as witnessed from the weekly journal logs. Through specific 
cooperative instruction, more positive student social interactions were taking place. Additionally, 
a more positive working atmosphere was developing in the classrooms at all sites. Cooperative 
activities and social skill lessons surely contributed to the overall success of this intervention. 

The researchers agree that many of the interventions could be implemented into all 
classrooms. All interventions require effective modeling from the teacher and consistent 
reinforcement for successful implementation. Some of the cooperative lessons may have to be 
modified for the early elementary levels. 

The researchers believe some recommendations should be addressed. First, the 
student survey gave many inconsistent results due to the format of the questions. Many of the 
questions may have been misleading to the students. For example, “I do not like it when the 
teacher chooses groups for me” could have been answered with a smiling face, or “Yes, I do not 
like it when the teacher chooses my group for me.” But the researchers believe many students 
answered with a frowning face, “Yes, the teacher choosing my groups for me makes me feel 
bad.” The researchers also believe the survey gave inconsistent results because at the start of the 
year, many students could not read and the teacher read and explained the survey to them. This 
helped the students interpret the questions. However, when the survey was re-administered in 
December, the students were better readers. Many of them read ahead and finished the survey 
before the question was explained. This may have lead to misinterpretation of the questions. 

A second recommendation that needs to be addressed is classroom management. 
While maintaining the manag ement of an effective classroom, it is often difficult to take the time 
to accurately record off-task behaviors. This needs to be considered when looking at data 
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collection. The researchers suggest that in the future, a video- tape might be used to record the 
class, and the researcher looks for off-task behaviors by reviewing the video. Finally, if planning 
to use the interventions with young children, some of the cooperative learning activities need to 
be modified. 

The goal of this research project was to create a more unified classroom in which 
heterogeneous groups assisted each other to become better friends and learners. Specific 
interventions were implemented at each site in order to achieve this goal. All classroom teachers 
who desire to decrease off-task behaviors and improve academic achievement could implement 
this plan. Further research would be necessary in order to follow the progress or regression of 
these social skills. Hopefully, appropriate social skills will continue to develop along with the 
child's academic growth. 

The researchers felt as a result of these interventions, students were given the 
opportunity to make positive behavior choices while working together to achieve academic 
success. Due to the intervention, the researchers believe that the students are now able to work 
better with other students, thus enabling them to respect and value diversity in others and learn 
from others. 
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Consent to Participate in a Research Study 
Positive Aspects of Cooperative Learning 



September 2001 



Dear Parent or Guardian, 

I am currently enrolled in a master's degree program at Saint Xavier University. This 
program requires me to design and implement a program on an issue that directly affects 
my instruction. I have chosen to examine cooperative learning. The purpose of this 
project is to increase achievement and build positive social skills. 

I will conduct my project from September through November. The activities related to 
the project will take place during regular instructional delivery. No names will be used; 
all information will be kept confidential. The report will be used to share what I have 
learned as a result of this project with other professionals in the field of education. 

Participation in this study is completely voluntary. You may choose to withdraw from 
the study at any time. If you choose not to participate, information gathered about your 
student will not be included in the report. 

If you have any questions or would like further information about my project, please 
contact me. Please sign the statement below and return it to me if you agree to have your 
child participate in this study. 

Sincerely, 



I | | | | ) | | | | H-+ I I I I I I I I I I I I I I I 1 I I ++ I 1 I I 1 I I I I I I I I I 1 I 1 1 1 1 1 1 I I I I 1 ' * ~+ 

j , the parent/legal guardian of the student named 

below, acknowledge that the researcher has explained to me the purpose of this research, 
identified any risks involved, and offered to answer any questions I may have about the 
nature of my child’s participation. I freely and voluntarily consent to my child’s 
participation in this project. I understand all information gathered during this project will 
be completely confidential. I also understand that I may keep a copy of this consent form 
for my own information. 

Name of Student: 

Signature of Parent/Legal Guardian Date 
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Teacher Survey 

Teacher Perceptions of Cooperative Learning 



Directions: 

For each of the following statements, please circle the response on the answer sheet that 
best corresponds to your position, according to the response scale. Please be honest! 

Thanks for your input and support. 



1 . ’ Years of teaching completed: 

A. 0 to 1 years 

B. 2 to 5 years 

C. 6 to 15 years 

D. 16 to 24 years 

E. 25 years or more 

2. Teaching position (choose only one) : 

A. Classroom teacher. Kindergarten 

B. Classroom teacher, grades 1 to 2 

C. Classroom teacher, grades 3 to 6 

D. Specialist (Music, Physical Education, Art, Library, etc.) 

3. Your typical class size: 

A. Less than 1 8 students 

B. 1 8 to 24 students 

C. 25 to 29 students 

D. 30 to 34 students 

E. More than 34 students 

4. Ability composition of your class(es): 

A. Mostly above average ability students 

B. Mostly average ability students 

C. Mostly below average ability students 

D. Mixed (all ability levels) 

5. Cooperative learning is appropriate for the grade level I teach. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 
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6. Amount of workshop training in cooperative learning that you have received: 

A. None 

B. Less than a full day 

C. Between 1 and 2 days 

D. Between 3 and 6 days 

E. More than 6 days 

7. The amount of cooperative learning training I have received has prepared me to 
implement it successfully. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

8. Cooperative learning is consistent with my teaching philosophy. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

9. I understand cooperative learning well enough to implement it successfully. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

10. Number of years you have been implementing cooperative learning 

A. None 

B. Less than 2 years 

C. Between 2 and 4 years 

D. Between 4 and 8 years 

E. More than 8 years 

1 1 . Implementing cooperative learning requires a great deal of effort. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 
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12. Cooperative learning is a valuable instructional approach. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

13. Using cooperative learning promotes friendship among students. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

14. Using cooperative learning fosters positive student attitudes towards learning. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

15. Cooperative learning is an efficient classroom strategy. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

16. Using cooperative learning is likely to create too many disciplinary problems among my 
students. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

17. Cooperative learning holds bright students back. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 
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18. Cooperative learning gives too much responsibility to the students. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

19. If I use cooperative learning, my class room is too noisy. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

20. There is too little time available to prepare students to work effectively in groups. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

2 1 . My students presently lack the skills necessary for effective cooperative group work. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

22. Too often in cooperative learning, individual students expect other group members to do the 
majority of the work. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

23. It is impossible to evaluate individual students fairly when using cooperative learning. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 
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24. Do you perceive group work as a time when many students turn to off-task behaviors? 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

25. Competition best prepares students for the real world. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

26. Peer interaction helps students obtain a deeper understanding of the material. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

27. I feel my students come to my class with appropriate social skills. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

28. Do you feel the need to teach appropriate social skills in your classroom? 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 

29. Engaging in cooperative learning enhances students' social skills. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 



0 
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30. Cooperative learning places too much emphasis on developing students' social skills. 

a) Strongly Disagree 

b) Disagree 

c) Undecided 

d) Agree 

e) Strongly Agree 
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Off-Task Behavior Checklist 
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Off-Task Behavior Checklist 
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Student Survey 



Date / /01 




Listen to your teacher read the following sentences. Think 
about how the sentence makes you feel. Color in the face that 
shows how you feel about the sentence. 



1 . It is okay to play with children who are different from 
me. 




2. I can learn things from kids my own age. 




3. It is hard to work with kids I don’t like. 




4. I do not like when the teacher chooses group 
members. 




5. When I work in a group, I want to be with my friends. 
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6. I feel like working in groups is a waste of time. 




7. I learn better from the teacher, not with groups. 




8. Working in a group can be fun. 




9. Working in groups makes me think more. 




10. I would like to work more with groups. 
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1 1 .Working in a group makes me feel good. 




12. When the teacher talks, I think about other things. 




13.1 enjoy the material more when I work with other 
students. 




14.The work is easier for me to understand when I work 
with other students. 




15. When I work in a group, I help my group members 
with what I am good at. 
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16. When I work in groups, I learn to work with students 
that are different from me. 




17. When I work in a group, my group members help me 
learn the material. 




18.The more I work in groups, the better group member I 
become. 




19.1 would like to become better friends with some of the 
kids in my class. 




20. Circle the number of good friends you have in class. 
0-2 3-5 6-7 8- 10 more than 11 



0 
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Name. 



PEOPLE SEARCH 

Find someone who. . . 



1. Can tell you about "Gotcha" Tickets. 




2. Can tell you how to 
line up at recess. 




3. Can tell you about the "tracker." 4. Can tell you about the 

"Clipboard." 




5. Can tell you how to act in the hallway. 



6. Went to school here last 
year. 





BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Week of 



yy-tiorta Taken: 



action: 



PLUSES (+) 


MINUSES (-) 


INTERESTING (?) 






1 



O tnts. Notes (Continued on back, as needed): 
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Appendix H 

Cooperative Learning Lesson One 
Week 1 

Prior to class : 

Teacher selects students for each cooperative team. Each team should contain four 
members. If the class does not divide evenly, then groups of three may be used. 

Objective: Build teams, explain team roles, introduce team members. 

Team Building Activity I: Create Team Names and Posters: 

1) Give each group markers and paper. 

2) The students need to pick a team name and draw a picture for their group. All 
members of the team must contribute to the poster. 

3) Each member of the team will introduce him or herself. 

4) The team will explain how they thought of their team name. 

Process: 

1) Divide students into groups. 

2) Explain group roles of checker, coach, materials manager, and writer. 

3) Give each group a bag with group role slips. Have students choose a job at random. 
Explain that each week their job may change. 

4) Complete team posters. 

5) Introduce teams. 

Source: Spencer Kagan, Cooperative Learning 8:4 



Cooperative Learning Lesson Two 
Week 2 

Objective: Build teams, explain group certificates, and desired behaviors. 

Team Building Activity: Group Celebrations 

1) Each team is responsible for making up a quiet body motion to use whenever the 
team does something well. Examples of this include, “high-five” or “thumbs-up.” 

2) Each team will share group celebration sign with the class. 

Group Certificates/Checklists : 

External rewards of group certificates will be given to teams who do a good job 
following skills on the checklist. Start Individual and Group Checklists. 

Process: 

1) Explain and discuss expected group behaviors. 

a) Students need to use quiet voices. 

b) Praise each other, no put-downs. 

c) Check to make sure each team member understands to give 100%. 
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d) Stay in the group. 

e) Share and encourage. 

f) Listen and be courteous. 

g) Refer to poster or visual reminder in classroom. 

2) Complete Team Building Activity. 

3) Share celebrations with the class. 

Source: Spencer, Kagan, Cooperative Learning 8:5. 



Cooperative Learning Lesson Three 
Week 3 



Objective: Build teams. 

Team Building Activity: STAR Team Member Activity. 

1) Each team picks one person to introduce. 

2) The team discovers three hobbies, talents or traits about the member and introduces 
them to the class. 

Process: 

1) Complete team building activity. 



Cooperative Learning Lesson Four 
Week 4 

Content Objective: Complete K-W sections of the content area K-W-L. 

Social Skill Objective : Each student will say two nice things to another person on their 

team. 



Process: 

1) Teams pick jobs randomly from the bag. 

2) Subject for content area unit introduced Teams complete a K-W-L minus the “L” for 
the subject. 

3) Wrap up with the STAR Team Member Activity. 



Cooperative Learning Lesson Five 
Week 5 



Content Objective: Students will complete an activity in the content area of study. 

Social Skill Objective : Reduce Wandering. 

Each student is given a “wandering ticket”. The goal is to still have the ticket at the end 
of the class. If a child gets up and moves without permission, their “wandering ticket” is 
taken. Group points and certificates will be awarded to teams whose members still have 
their tickets at the end of the class. 

Process: 

1 ) Explain wandering tickets. 

2) Complete content area activity. 

3) Wrap-up with STAR Team Member Activity. 



Cooperative Learning Lesson Six 
Week 6 

Objective: Students will complete an activity in content area. 

Social Skill Objective : Talking Chips to help teach taking turns talking. 

1) Each child is given five chips. 

2) Each time the student wants to talk to the team, he or she must put a chip into the pile. 

3) After a child uses all his or her chips, or takes all the allotted turns, he or she 
must wait until all the other team members have used their chips before speaking 
again. 

4) When all team members have used all of their chips, the chips are again divided and 
turns are taken again. 

Process: 

1) Explain Talking Chips activity. 

2) Complete content area activity. 

3) Complete STAR member activity. 

Source: Kagan, Spencer Cooperative Learning 13:1 
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Cooperative Learning Lesson Seven 
Week 7 

Objective: Complete activity in content area. 

Social Skill Objective : Quiet Voices. 

1) Have students stand in two lines, feeing each other. One line is on one side of the 
room, the other on the opposite side. Instruct the group to try to talk to each other 
across the room. After a short time, tell them that talking this loudly uses a “ten-foot 
voice.” 

2) Have the students take five steps closer to the center. Repeat talking. This uses a 
“five-foot voice.” 

3) Have the students take two steps closer. Repeat talking. This is a “three-foot voice.” 

4) Have the students take another step closer. Talk using “one-foot voices.” This is the 
level they should use while in teams. 

5) Have the students stand even closer to practice using whisper voices. 

Process: 

1) Review prior social skills. 

2) Complete quiet voices activity. 

3) Complete lesson in content area. 

Source: Kagan, Spencer Cooperative Learning 14:23 



Cooperative Learning Lesson Eight 
Week 8 

Objective: Students will complete a lesson in content area. 

Social Skill Objective : Students will complete self-reflections about team participation. 
Process: 

1) Review social skills. 

2) Complete an activity in content area unit. 

3) Students complete a self-reflection on individual participation within the team. 
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Cooperative Learning Lesson Nine 
Week 9 



Objective: Complete content area lesson. 

Social Skill Objective: Introduce STOP- HACC plan for conflict-resolution. 

1) If a group has a problem , the students should follow these steps: 

S Share the problem. 

Take turns talking about the problem. 

Outside help. 

Postpone solving the problem if necessary. 

2) They can also use: 

Humor. 

Avoid getting angry. 

Compromise the issue. 

Chance the answer or solution. 



Process: 

1) Review all social skills. 

2) Explain STOP-HACC method of conflict resolution. 

3) Groups are instructed to use a visual reminder if this strategy of they have a problem 
in the group activity. 

4) Complete content area lesson. 

Source: Kagan, Spencer Cooperative Learning 14:29 



Cooperative Learning Lesson Ten 
Week 10 

Objective : Complete L section of the original KWL chart. 

Process: 

1) Review all social skills: saying nice things, no wandering, taking turns talking, quiet 
voices, good participation, STOP/HACC plan. 

2) Students complete the original KWL from the beginning of the content unit. 
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Chapter 14. Social Skills Development 



cfw How Helpful Was I? 




3. 1 used names. 




1 . When I knew an answer 
or had an idea, I shared it. 

2. 1 encouraged others in my group. 




4. 1 felt encouraged by people in my group. 



5. When my answer was not the same as 
my partner’s, I tried to find out why. 

6. When I did not understand some- 
thing, I asked my partner. 






7. When my partner did not under- 
stand, I helped him/her. 



Goal Setting 

What can you do to make your group better? 



Spencer Kagan: Cooperative Learning 

Publisher: Resources for Teachers , Inc. • 1 ( 800 ) Wee Co-op 
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